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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


May 1. Laber Day. One of the biggest 
days in Mexico. Shops and banks close and 
even streetcars and buses stop running for 
the day. Unionized workmen parade to the 
National Palace where the President of the 
Republic and his Ministers watch the parade 
from the main balcony overlooking the Zo- 
calo. This day commemorates the battle for 
the eight-hour day that was once called the 
“Chicago Massacre.” In Mexico—as in 
many other countries nowadays— it has be- 
eome a great national holiday. 


May 3. Feast of the Holy Cross of May, 
celebrated throughout the Republic. Feast 
in honor of masons and builders. Wooden 
crosses with paper streamers and flowers at- 
tached to house tops and buildings under 
construction. Contractors supply food, beer, 
cigarettes, music, fireworks, dancing, sports, 
and other entertainments. 





Poultry and Agricultural Exposition — In 
Toluca (State of Mexico), the first Expo- 
sition of this nature te be held from April 
until the end of May. 


Home Fair — Until May 17, at the Nation- 
al Auditorium in Chapultepec Park. The an- 
nual Feria del Hogar displays every imagin- 
able product for the home, including homes, 
can-openers, bags, wines, soaps and other 
useful and clever gadgets for advertising 
Mexican-made products. Two. theatres, El 
Bosque and Orientacién, will produce plays 
during the run of the Fair. Classes in: hy- 

giene, free vaccination, etc. 
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iN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


A Little Corner — 10 
Mexico on Wheels — 11 
The Southern Circuit — 13 
Dofia Amalia — 20 

My Fair Lady — 21 
Carlos Méride — 21 
Second Class For Us — 22 


As well as 


Person to Person — 7 
News and Comment — 8 
Our Own Directory — 25 
Knife and Fork — 28 














fiestas & spectacles 


May 1-5. Cuyutlan, Colima. A yearly fes. 
tival. Swimming contests, regattas, floats, a 
carnival, beach parties, and such. 


May 3-6. Acapulco, Guerrero. Celebration 
in honor of the Holy Cross of May. Also 
general holiday in commemoration of the 
arrival of the first Chinese Galleon in Mex- 
ico via the Philippines (1789), establishing 
an interchange of commerce between Asia 
and Mexico. 


May 3. Ozumba, (State of Mexico). A 
half-pagan, half-Christian ritual held on the 
crest of Zempoaltepet! hill. Baskets, fruits, 
flowers and incense. Hymns evoke the gods 
for rainfalls and abundant crops. The witch- 
doctor entertains villagers with chicken mole, 
pulque, music and fireworks. 


May 3. In Quintana Roo (extremo 
eastern Mexico). A week’s celebration of 
the Holy Cross ending May 4th. Bullfight- 
ing, dancing, a fair and fireworks. Pigs, 
hens, turkeys and other animals sacrificed 
outside the church. Lighted candles and 
sips of hard liquor are passed around to 
the faithful. 


May 5. Puebla, Pue. Commemoration of the 
Battle of Puebla. Site where General Za- 
ragoza defeated the French Army of In- 
vasion (1862). Military parade, speeches, 

fireworks, etc. 
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MAY climat: 


City (F.) Cinehes) 
Temp Rain 
Acapulco 83 1.2 


Cuernavaca 74 2.1 
Guadalajara 72 0.7 


Mérida 82 3.2 
México, D. F. 65 0.2 
Monterrey 78 1.7 
Veracruz 77 0.8 
Puebla 66 2.9 
Taxco 76 3.0 
Tehuantepec 74 3.6 
Veracruz 77 0.8 








May 10. Mother’s Day. 


(Dia de las Ma- 
dres). Celebrated in all Mexican homes. 
Known also as the “Day of the Little White 
Heads.” Mass in all churches; gifts, family 
reunions. 


May 1-5. Nogales, Sonora. Across the Rio 


Grande from Arizona. Yearly festival. Flow- 
er-decked floats. Battle of flowers. Amer- 
icans participate in this festival. 


May 1-5. Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. Birthplace of 


Porfirio Diaz, 30 years President of Mexico. 
Fiesta held on the banks of the Papaloapan 
(Butterfly) River. Dances, music, country 
fair. 


May 6. Tepoztlin, Morelos. (Near Cuer- 


navaca). The feast of the Chinelas or Brin- 
co, native dances, gay costumes, music, rock- 
ets, banners. 
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May 12-17. Chimatlitan, Jalisco. Fiesta 
honoring San Pascual, patron saint of the 
town. Cockfights, bullfights, horse-racing, 
charro and rodeo shows. Heavy betting 
permitted. Jarabe dancers on main plaza. 


May. 15. The Day of San Isidro. Patron 
saint of rain and agriculture. Village 
priests bless oxen, horses, mules and plows 
previously decorated with flowers and gar- 
lands. Parade, rockets, music. All over 
Mexico, but especially in agricultural cen- 
ters, 


May 15. Ascension Thursday. Fiestas in 
many villages and towns in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. Notably at Salamanca, Gto. 


art 


Mexican North American Cultural Insti- 
tute — Hamburgo 115. The 10th annual 
Exhibition of Plastic Arts by the Art Center 
of Mexico City College. May 2 to June 2. 


Galeria Proteo — Genova 34. Second Floor. 
A collective exposition celebrating the third 
anniversary of the gallery. Works by Vlady, 
Echevarria, Silva, Patric, Ximénez, Leonora 
Carrington, Vicente Rojo, Santamaria, Ma- 
risole Worner Baz, Bartoli, and others. 


Museo Frida Kahlo — At the former 
home of the artist and her famous husband, 
Diego Rivera (Londres 127, Coyoacan). The 
residence has been turned into a unique 
museum of her life and works. 


Instituto de Arte de México — Puebla 
141. An exhibition of paintings by the 
German artist Albert Diver. 


Galeria Diana — Paseo de la Reforma 489. 
Paintings by Luis Trevifio. 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno — Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes. Presenting the dis- 
coveries of the Mexican Landscape. Works 
by José Clemente Orozco; with 49 sculptures 
by Antonio Mardonio Magaina; 43 paintings 
by Manuel Rodriguez Lozano. Also the per- 
manent exhibition of the famous murals by 
Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 


Museo Clemente Orozco — Hamburgo 113. 
dedicated to the works left by the artist. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias 
Populares — On Avenida Juarez 44. A 
complete and permanent sales exhibit of 
popular arts and crafts from every corner 
of Mexico. Browsers are welcomed. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — Chapulte- 
pec Castle. Permanent exhibit of the history 
and art from the Colonial period until the 
end of the last century. Collections and 
paintings, jewels, clothes, fans, china and 
other relics pertaining to Mexico’s national 
heroes. Especially interesting are the rooms 
as they were occupied by Maximilian and 
Carlota. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad 
de México — Inside the pergola of the 
Alameda on Avenida Juarez. An exhibition 
of the works of several artists including Au- 
relio Morales Pardavé, Fernando Guirin and 
Ignacio Rosas, 


Galeria Romano — Calle José Maria Ma. 
rroqui 5. An exhibition of oils, water-colors 
and drawings by Carlos Lépez Soriano. 


Galerias Pemex — Avenida Juarez 93. An 
exhibit of Mexican objects. 
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music 


Piano Concerts — Several concerts will be 
given by the eminent Soviet pianist, Emil 
Gilels, during the last two weeks in May 
at the Palace of Bellas Artes. 


Piano Recital — The last Concert of the 
series, “La Provincia en México y Residen- 
tes.” Wednesday May 6th., at the Sala Pon- 
ce (Palace of Bellas Artes) at 9 o'clock. 
The pianist from Sonora, Julio Cubillas will 
interpret works by Scarlatti, Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Ravel and Debussy. 


Open Air Concert — Bosque de Chapulte- 
pec at 11 o'clock on May 3rd, by the Or- 
chestra of Bellas Artes. (The last of the 
series. ) 


National Symphony Orchestra — At Be- 
Ilas Artes, beginning a series of Symphony 
concerts starting May 8th, under the direc- 
tion of Luis Herrera de la Fuente and 
Carlos Chavez. Fridays at 9 and Sundays 
at 11:15. 


theater 


El Hombre que Hacia Llover —__ Richard 
Nash’s “Rainmaker” adapted in Spanish by 
Xavier Rojas. Principal roles for this pro- 
duction in the round by José Hernandez are 
filled by Beatriz Aguirre, José Galvez, Anto- 
nio Bravo, Fernando Lujan, Angel Merino 
and José Alonso. Teatro el Granero (in back 
of the National Auditorium). Tel. 20-43-31. 
Daily at 8:30; Saturdays, 7:15 and 9:30; 
Sundays, 5 and 8 pm. Dark on Monday. 


Todos Son Mis Hijos — Arthur Miller’s tre- 
mendous drama “All My Sons”, directed by 


DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
” Mexico, 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeies 13, California 




















Seki Sano, starring Wolf Rubinskis, Adriana 
Roel and Felipe Cueto. Sala Chopin, Insur- 
gentes and Puebla. One performance daily 
at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays, 
5 and 8 pm. 





Asesinato en la Catedral — (Murder in 
the Cathedral) T. S. Elliot’s suspense drama 
is enacted every Monday by the study group 
of Poesia en Voz Alta. José Iuis Ibanez, 
Raul Dantés and Juan José Gurrola, have 
the leading roles. 9 pm. Teatro Fabregas. 
Donceles 24. Tel, 13-93-06. 







Dos en el Sube y Baja — (Two for the 
Seesaw). An American comedy with two 
characters. Presented by René Anselmo. 
Starring Silvia Pinal. At the Insurgentes 
Theatre (Insurgentes 1587). Tel. 24-58-91. 

Nightly performance at 8:30; Saturdays 

7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 8. Closed 

Mondays. 





Las Cosas Simples — Original comedy by 
Hector Mendoza involving student life. The 
performance takes place in a real café on 
Melchor Ocampo 34 and the actors mix 
with the spectators. Original treatment due 
to Hugo Macias’ direction. Cast includes 

Humberto Almazan, Diana Gari, Silvia Caos, 

and Miguel Fernandez. Teatro Café “La 

Concordia”, Plaza Melchor Ocampo 34. Tel. 

14-40-88. Daily at 7:15 and 9:45. Sundays 

at 5 and 8 pm. 




















El Jugo de la Tierra — World premier of 
the Mexican drama by Carlos Prieto. Star- 
ring Pin Crespo and Guillermo Zetina. Di- 
rected by Virgilio Mariel, at the Teatro de 
la Rotonda, Ave. Cuauhtémoc 599. Tel. 
43-07-96. One performance daily from Tues- 
day to Friday at 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 and 
9:45; Sundays 5 and 8. 














sports 


Baseball — Starting May 12, the newly 
formed Pan American Professional Class AA 
Baseball League made up of seven Mexican 
teams and five American teams, will play 
the first leg of a three months series end- 
ing August 12, with no games played in 
June. 

The games at Mexico City will be staged at 
the Institute Mexicano del Seguro Social, 
35,000 spectator Park, on the following 
dates: May 12, 13 & 14 “Mexico Rojos” vs. 
“San Antonio” — May 15, 16 & 17 “Mexi- 
co Rojos” vs. “Tulsa” — May 18, 19 & 20 
“Mexico Rojos” vs. “Amarillo”. The other 





Mexico City team “Tigres de México” play 
“Corpus Christi” May 22, 23 & 24 and “Aus- 
tin” May 25, 26 & 27. 
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Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos 
Santos 190. Women players using raquets 
billed here. Functions Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays, at 
4:15 pm. On Mondays play gets going at 
4:30 pm. There is no program Thursdays. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe y Plaza 
de la Republica. Matches every day except 


Mondays. Tuesdays and. Wednesdays the 
card starts at 7:30 pm. Thursdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, match time is 6 pm. 


Soccer — Estadio de la Ciudad Universita- 
ria. Insurgentes Sur opposite University cam. 
pus. Matches are held Sundays at noon be- 
tween the teams in the Major Soccer 


League. A preliminary is offered at 10 am. . 


College American Football — The First 
six team American Football Season is being 
held at the National University of Mexico 
Stadium Saturdays at 2 pm. on the fol- 
lowing dates: May 2: “Comercio” vs. “Ba- 
chilleres” and “Arquitectura” vs. “Ciencias 
Quimicas”. — May 9. “Medicina” vs. “Co- 
mercio” and “Arquitectura” vs. “Ingenie- 
ria”. — May 16. “Comercio” vs. “Ciencias 
Quimicas” and “Medicina” vs. “Ingenie- 


ria”. 


bullfights 


Plaza México on Insurgentes Sur. Every 
Sunday at 4:30 pm. The leading matadores 
of México make appearances: Lorenzo Gar- 
za, Fernando de los Reyes (“El Callao”), 
Alfredo Leal, Carvajal, Trincheira (Portu- 
guese), Espana, Carlos Arruza (Rejonea- 
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dor), Luis Castro (“El Soldado”), Calesere, 
Luis Procuna, Juan Silveti, Jaime Bolaiios, 
Emilio Rodriguez and Jorge “El Renchero” 
Aguilar. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican Charros work out every 
Sunday morning at 11 am. at the foliowing 
ranches: 


Rancho “La Tapatia”, Calzada del Moiino 
del Rey, near Los Pinos, the President's 
residence. 


Rancho del Charro, on Avenida del Ejército 
Nacional. 


Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the foot of 
Los Indios Verdes, entrance off the Laredo 
Highway. 


Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 


Hipédromo de Las Américas, Lomas de So- 
telo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays with the first 
parade to the post at 1:45 pm. Pari mutuel 
betting machines available. Puett starting 
gate. Selecvién “1-2” in second and last 
races. Quinielas on fourth and sixth races. 
The top races for May are the Derby Mexi 
cano and the Handicap de las Américas. 
The Derby Mexicano Event is set for May 
3, for a purse of 125,000 pesos added, for 
three year ups at a distance of 1% mile. 
The Handicap de las Américas event is a 
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Bicycle Road Races — 


handicap for three year old and up horses 
for a purse which has been raised to 200,000 
pesos at a distance of 15/16 miles, set for 
May 17. The races are run over a one mile 


track. 


Sundry 


Cock Fights — Daily starting at 6:30 pm. 


“El Palenque” Arena, opposite El Toreo 
Bullring on Cuatro Caminos. Betting al- 
lowed. 


Midget Auto Racing — Pista de Copilco, 


bordering the University of Mexico Campus 
on the North. Midget European and Amer- 
ican stock cars and motorcycles on a quarter 


mile track. 


The Federal Dis- 
trict Bicycle Association promotes the fol- 
lowing road races on Sunday mornings: May 
3, Mexico-Puebla-Tlamacas on a 95 kilo 
meter route. May 10, Mexico-Cuernavaca- 
Tres Marias, covering a 95 kilometer dis- 
tance and May 24, México-Zitacuaro over a 
139 kilometer road. 








Spanish-Specking 
EXECUTIVES 


For Stateside or Foreign Service Reliable, 
Experienced Persons 
To Fill That Vacant Desk 


Contact: HARRY WRIGHT 
Executive Placement Service 


Xole 525 Mexico City 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
@ IN COMING MONTHS 


June 20 to 25. — Ballet Season, Group- 
dancers of the National Theater in Prague. 
At the Bellas Artes Theater at 9 o'clock. 


June — Every Sunday at the National Audi- 
torium (on Paseo de la Reforma) varied 
programs including opera, dances, choirs, 
symphony concerts and plays will be given 
at popular prices under the auspices of Bel- 
las Aftes. 


July — Contest for Mexican organists will 
be held all during the month of July at the 
National Auditorium. The organists will ac- 
company the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Choirs and Ballets. 


July — From the Ist to the 15th Bellas Artes 
will present the Leningrad Ballet. 


July and August. Bellas Artes will present 
“La Comedie Francaise.” All plays will be 
given in French under the auspices of the 
French Government. The company will tour 
Latin America. 


June 1 to 29. Galerias de Artes Plasticas 
(Insurgentes 17). Mexican Caricature Art- 
ists will hold an exhibit. Works by Abel 
Quezada, Angel Zamarrita, Arias Bernal, 
Rafael Freyre, Alberto Huici, Vicente Vila, 
Fernando Mata, Ernesto Garcia Cabral, An- 
drés Audifred, Alberto Isaac, Lideo Marti- 
nez and others. 


July 3 to 27. Photography. Exhibition of 
photographs by “La Ventana” group. 
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th. mouth, IN ACAPULCO 


FISH ARE JUMPING and the sun is high. 
The late spring brings in tons of game deni- 
zens of bay and blue water. 

Several large-scale fishing tournaments are 
held in May and early June in Acapulco. 
Contestants compete for fish that seem to fight 
just to get into the boat. As many as 310 
sailfish have been weighed in on Acapulco’s 
waterfront in a single week! 

Every boat in the harbor and some recruited 
just for the purpose are in on the spring fish 


HOTEL 
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‘tnjoy Acopuico’s most beoutityl 
swimming pool 
INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 


BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
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grab. The bay, usually so broad and serene, 
turns suddenly into a watery version of a 
Broadway and 42nd Street traffic jam. 

The bullfight season is also at its peak. 
Aficionados, we suggest, should buy their seats 
on the shady side as the afternoon May sun 
in Acapulco has a way of burning down on 
Sundays as well as weekdays in Acapulco, 
contrary to the custom in more northerly re- 
sorts, 

Jai Alai is going strong. Admirers of this 
lightning-fast, fascinating Basque game will 
find the Acapulco fronton modern, well 
equipped, and fresher than might be expected 
(frontons, like prizefight rings are notorious- 
ly smoky, serious, and earnestly concentrated 
on the fiscal aspects of the sport). The jai 
alai palaces offer a unique atmosphere and 
the betting technique too, is most unusual. 


As the winter season grinds to a fashionable 
halt and Acapulquefios draw a deep breath 
before welcoming the summer crowd, even 
night life relaxes. Popular these days is a 
sophisticated brand of “supper club” —shows 
in the cocktail lounges of the larger and 
swankier hotels. The most recent entertain- 
ment innovation has been a variation on what 
is actually the oldest music in Mexico: the ty- 
pical songs, dances, and rituals derived from 
ancient indigenous ceremonies. The result has 
been one of enthusiastic reception and pheno- 
menal success. 
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On the beach, private tishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
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jos cocoteros night club, din- 
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in town. English spoken. AR- 
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a our. *readers, 


CLARIFICATION, PLEASE 


Perhaps you can help me clarify one of the 
interesting carnivals that takes place in Feb- 
ruary at Tepoztlin. I have received several 
different versions of the background for this 
three-day dance and merry-making that goes 
on in this little Aztec village near Cuernavaca. 
The natives, all dressed in gaudy costumes 
with lampshade type hats and Conquistador 
beards that turn up in a rather weird manner, 
start a serpentine dance at 9 p.m. each day and 
keep it up for what seems like hours. One 
Mexican told me it was a burlesque on the 
Spanish Conquistadores; another said that it 
was a dance that had been going on long be- 
fore the conquest. I asked a Tepoztlan native, 
but he replied in Aztec and my knowledge of 
that tongue is decidedly limited. Another said 
it was nothing but a dance by pulque-loving 
natives, and had no significance at all. But 
this seems too simple. There must be some- 
thing to it, otherwise why would these poor 
natives spend all that money on clothes and 
such hats? 

Bill Noble 
The Detroit News 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 


(Editors note: Author Elsa Larralde, 
who lived many years in the Cuerna- 
vaca-Tepoztlan area and was a close 
friend of many of the Chinela dancers, 
provides reader Noble and other MTM 
followers this answer:) 


With the shouted greeting, “Pasen Vecinos, 
pasen Danzantes!” the majordomo of a group 
of dancers opens the fiesta known throughout 
the State of Morelos as the “Chinelas” or 
“Brinco”. The festivity that begins at dawn, 
and in some villages continues for three un- 
interrupted days and nights, is a mixture of 
multi-colored gowns, noise, laughter and re- 
joyicing. Because the fiesta is held at the 
beginning of the Lenten Season and within 
the shadow of a church women are not allowed 
to participate in the performance. Their job is 
limited to embroidering the “lamp-shaped” 
hats with beads, spangles and gold thread, in 
as many intricate and fanciful designs as pos- 
sible. Men and boys (no younger than 16), 
dress in long domino-like costumes made of 
cheap, shiny bright-colored materials in con- 
trasting shades of purple, green, yellow and 
red; and they jump or hop, for that is what 
the word, “Brinco” signifies, as long as their 
strength permits; then only are they relieved 
for a while by another dancer wearing a sim- 
ilar attire. 


The masqueraders wear blond and red wigs, 
pointed beards to match, masks and white lace 
collars. The hats —the same wide-brimmed 
Mexican sombreros— pinned up on the sides 
(and now festooned beyond recognition by the 
women’s deft fingers )and also by tufts of 
plumes attached to the high crowns, give the 
dancers a lively and unique aspect. 


. - 


The “‘Chinela’’ Dance at Tepoztidn 


This get-up is supposed to be, in primitive 
minds, an exact representation of the way 


Vol. V, No. 5, May, 1959 


Cortés and his Coptains looked on arriving 
at the city of Tenochtitlan, and because 
Cortes and a few of his soldiers had a fair 
complexion, the natives surmise that all Span- 
iards conformed to the same pattern. The 
dance is neither pre-Cortesian, nor Spanish. It 
is merely a mixture of carnival fun and a mis- 
placed historical event. The dance itself has 
no special significance. It is held for the In- 
dian’s love of music, fiesta, and color, and it is 
not executed by alcoholics —far from it. The 
villagers take great pride in planning and ful- 
filling their fiestas, and whatever they do, 
whether dancing or singing, they perform with 
dignity and in all seriousness. Any one of the 
men in the dancing group showing a trace of 
drunkeness is immediately expelled and sub- 
stituted by someone with more integrity. The 
dance consists of small staccato steps while 
the weight of the body shifts from one foot 
to the other. These hops are accompanied by 
the beating of one or more drums, and brass 
cornets—for the most part of fraction off key— 
played by the local band that follows the 
dancers. Some of the performers carry banners 
overhead. 

The fiesta of the Chinelas is one of pageant- 
ry. The rhythm and the tune never varies. 
Rockets pop noisely, church bells ring, street 
venders yell their wares, balloons, candy, fruit 
and toys are sold. Crowds come and go, and 
visitors and villagers line the streets of the 
plaza to watch at their own convenience the 
incesant 72-hour show. 
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Next door to this office, a very pleasant mod- 
ern building has just been finished. That’s not 
exactly news, in a city that is multiplying it- 
self like somebody’s high-tension doodling. The 
entrance lobby of our neighbor is a mosaic 
mural, which also isn’t news; here it’s taken 
for granted that beauty is a need, as basic as 
stairs. But what is even more pleasant is that 
the mural is by Carlos Mérida, the pioneer in 
this medium, whose playful, imaginative, and 
gay abstractions light up even such solemn 
places as the Stock Exchange Bank. We tried 
to get a photo of that one but the managers 
said they’d paid good money for it and wanted 
to keep it to themselves. So a fragment close- 
up, of the one next door is what is on our 
cover this issue. It is perhaps a less impor- 
tant place than the Crédito Bursatil, but the 
mural is just as charming; and the owners 
friendlier. 

News too in this issue is the first one-man 
show of our man Pedro Friedeberg, whose 
version of Mexicc’s principal blooms was 
spread all over the middle of our April issue. 
This month, he was busy on more prosaic 
chores but on this page is one of his more 
private works. He has a very complicated title 
for it. We like it under the name of “Even 
More So...” and there never was a quicker 
pen than Friedeberg’s to reduce anything, do- 
odling verv, very rapidly, to witty absurdum. 
The biggest news in this issue—and our deep- 
est bows of thanks belong to it—came from 
Dr. Arturo Arnaiz y Freg, one of Mexico lead- 
ing scholars, who workaday occupies the post 
of Press and Public Relations for the Secre- 
tariat of Communications. It is typical of this 
historical moment that a major historian such 
as Arnaiz y Freg, should be doing such a job; 
there are men of top calibre similarly sweep- 
ing administrative floors all up and down 
the government apparatus; and doing it with 
patience, industry, and great devotion. 

The story handed up by this particular sol- 
dier was the set of photographs describing 
Mexico’s highway building job, on page 11. 
We wanted to give an idea, at least, of the 
stupendous vigor and sacrifice in that job, and 
we think the photos do this much better than 
the hundreds of words that we don’t have 
space for. A glimpse of the mountains and 
jungles that have been now permanently trav- 
ersed, would be a better measure still, of how 
a people with determination to make itself 
a good home, goes about this key task of pul- 
ling itself together and getting the circulation 
going. 
lt is of particular interest because of the meet- 
ings ef the United Nations Ecenomic and So- 


cial Council, which are focussing on the prob- 
lems faced by underdeveloped countries. Al- 
ways the same interconnected giant demands, 
they resolve into: Education, Communications, 
Health, Industrialization, and multiplication 
and spread of productive effort and produced 
wealth. In the April issue we highlighted ed- 
ucation, the human job without which none 
of the others is possible; and in which, Mex- 
ico has become a sort of international pilot 
project, where peoples just as poor, send re- 
presentatives and experts, to observe how — 
with baling wire and used-over nails, so to 
speak— a system of schools has been made 
to network the country, as rapidly and con- 
clusively as the highway story. 

We've asked some of the Mexican experts 
in these matters to write us pieces about the 
national giant jobs and how to do it, and can 
report for now that one of the answers, as 
supplied by Edmundo Flores, authority on land 


# 


reform, is that how to do it is a question that 
has only one answer: Do it. 

Along with the highway story we've counter- 
painted in a set of photographs that we are 
very proud indeed to publish. They’re by 
Walter Reuter, a veteran cameraman who 
knows the mountains and the jungles and 
what’s in them, probably more intimately—and 
certainly more lovingly—than any other photo- 
grapher who has gone exploring in those parts. 
His reports throws open the shock of beauty 
and drama in the south of Mexico—the rich 
variety of shocks—right and proper to the 
moment in which the highway system finishes 
its most difficult job, cutting through to Yu- 
catan. This summer, even the fabled cities of 
the Mayas will be open to almost anybody with 
enough for a jalopy and a little time to ride 
in it. Less romantico maybe, than flying over 
but how infinitely even more astonishing! 
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NATIONAL PANORAMA 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
FERTILIZERS 


As released to MTM by 


The Bureau of Economic Research of the 
Nacional Financiera, S. A. 


One of the most vigorous branches of 
Mexico’s fast-growing chemical industry 
is the fertilizer industry, where demand 
has grown tremendously with the im- 
provement of farming techniques. Con- 
sumption has doubled in recent years 
from 232,522 tons in 1953 to 440,019 
tons in 1958. Both national production 
and imports have been increasing rapidly 
in order to keep pace. 


The increase is production last year 
was not as vigorous as in previous years, 
due in part to difficulties in obtaining 
imported raw materials. Total output 
rose 2.4% from 272,671 tons to 279,179 
tons. 


In April of last year a new ammonium 
sulphate plant entered production in Za- 
capu, State of Michoacan; “Industrias 
Quimicas de México”, produced 16,942 
tons of this product as well as smaller 
volumes of organic and other fertilizers. 
Total output of ammonium sulphate in- 
creased from 99,287 tons in 1957 to 
113,576 tons last year. 


Over-all production of superphos- 
phates suffered a drop from 84,587 tons 
to 78,081 tons. Organic fertilizers rose to 
2,982 tons and special mixes amounted 
to 70,436 tons, 


New plants about to be completed in 
Cuautitlan and Monclova will raise sul- 
phuric acid capacity to 110,000 tons 
yearly and add 26,000 tons annually of 
anhydrous ammonia. Another anhydrous 
ammonia plant is projected in Salaman- 
ca, with capacity to produce 100 tons 
daily, using fuel oil from the Pemex 
refinery. In addition, Guanos & Fertili- 
zantes de México, S. A. has initiated 
construction of a superphosphate plant 
in Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz and plans to 
build another in Ciudad Madero, Ta- 
maulipas, utilizing sulphuric acid from 
the oil refineries. 


Hows and Commons 


Mexico invited two Russian diplomats 
to pack their bags and leave the country 
as one aftermath of a long series of labor 
and student disturbances. The Russian 
embassy immediately labeled the ouster 
an “unfriendly” gesture, but public opin- 
ion generally applauded. 

With the heat so obviously on, four 
other officials of the big Russian embas- 
sy in Mexico City later gathered up their 
belongings and left Mexico in what the 
newspapers called “self deportation.” 
Knowing commentators also suggested it 
was one of those come-home-and-explain 


deals. 


Significantly, the Mexican move seem- 
ed to have set a pattern: a few days 
after Messieurs Nikolai Remisov and 
Nikolai Aksenov were asked to leave 
Mexico, the Argentine government like- 
wise booted out another Nikolai accused 
of abetting rioters in Buenos Aires. At 
the same time... 


.--hardly had delegates sat down to 
the first session of the United Nations 
Social and Economic Council in Mexico 
City (the first time it has neen held out 
of New York or Geneva except for once 
eight years ago in Peru) than verbal 
fisticuffs broke out between the French 
and Soviet representatives. 

When the fireworks died down, the 18. 
nation pane got around to brass 
tacks and discussed the real reasons for 
the three-week session. 

The agenda of the long meeting in- 
cluded a wide variety of financial and 
social plans, including a rather detailed 
outline of how underdeveloped countries 
can be helped and can help themselves 
into a change of status, 


Stamp collectors can look forward to 
several ial issues this year from 
Mexico, One honors Venustiano Carran. 
za, the Mexican president who was born 
just 100 years ago. The other stamp 
takes note of what will possibly be the 
most ag event in a in 
1959: the late-February ane of pres- 


idents Lopez Mateos and Eisenhower in 
Acapulco. 





The day may be soon coming when 
you can ride down to Acapulco in high 
speed electric trains, 

Work has already been started to ex- 
tend the existing rail line on down to the 
Pacific resort, and at the same time en- 
gineers are straightening out some of 
the curves between Mexico City and 
Cuernavaca to speed up that end of the 
service. 

The new railroad will carry passengers 
as merely a secondary function. Mostly, 
it is being built to open up the com- 
mercial potential in Acapulco as a pori, 
and to serve the rich farm country south 
of Mexico City that is still largely un. 
developed because of lack of communi- 
cations, 


S peaking of wheeled transport but mov- 
ing closer to home, Mexico City pe- 
destrians these days are sharpening up 
their street-crossing tag now that 700 
new chato buses are being churned into 
the avenues and boulevards of the Fed- 
eral District. Chato means, roughly and 
perhaps affectionately, “pug nose”, but 
we have darkly wondered upon bleak 
occasion whether these great yellow be- 
hemoths with the green stripes might not 
better be called “chatotes”, or big pug 
noses. They are fast; they are comfort- 
able. And they are big. They are also, 
we've been told, much cheaper to oper- 
ate than the roaring wolf-snouted Pre- 
Conquest camiones so dear to the young, 
agile and adventurous. There are now 
1,400 chatos tearing along the city’s 
transit lines. Watch for, run for —and 
dodge, perha the 700 sleek addi- 
tions out Xochimilco way, on the road 
to Ixtapalapa and out that line briefly 
called, “Indianilla-Sanatorio-Puerto Aé 
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One of the big national hol- 
idays in Mexico is the Fifth of 
May... It should be a big 
day in the U. S., at least north 
of Mason Dixon. Daniel James 
tells why. 


Tuere have been many decisive dates in 
U. S. history, but few are as significant as 
May 5, 1862, a date which scarcely any U. S. 
history student would recognize. Yet it was 
the day that the Union was saved. 

The Fifth of May is not celebrated in the 
United States in any shape or form. But it is 
a national holiday in Mexico, which saved her 
northern neighbor. Here is how it happened: 

In 1862 the Civil War was going badly for 
the Union. It was in May that the Confeder- 
ates began relentlessly pushing the Unionists 
out of Virginia, and by September they were 
crossing the Potomac and penetrating Mary- 
land. And it was precisely at this time that 


the Emperor of France, Napoleon III, decided 


to invade Mexico. 

Napoleon’s purpose was threefold: to seize 
the fabulous mineral wealth he imagined Mex- 
ico to possess in greater abundance than Cali- 
fornia; to establish an empire in the Americas 
rivalling his illustrious uncle’s; and, most 
ominously for the United States, to join with 
the Confederates in crushing the Union and 
its republican institutions. 

Early in 1862 Napoleon landed about 6,000 
men at Veracruz in concert with English and 
Spanish forces. The purpose of the tripartite 
action was to collect certain debts that Mexico 
owed the three countries. 

The President of Mexico, Benito Juarez, 
had just led his people through a bloody 
“Three Years War” against a powerful com- 
bination of the regular Army, the Church and 
the landowners, and was in no position now to 
take on the French, English and Spanish. He 
therefore dispatched an emissary to treat with 
the foreign invaders, who signed the Prelimi- 
nares de Soledad, a tentative agreement under 
which Mexico recognized her debts. 

After the Soledad agreement was signed, 
England and Spain withdrew their forces from 


17 27G and all that... 































Month of Mary's 


May is Mary’s month, when in Mexico lit- 
tle girls celebrate one of the greatest of all 
feasts. A common sight any day after school, 
especially in rural areas, is children in long, 
white dresses, veiled, and each with a wreath 
of flowers on her head, carrying bouquets to 
the Blessed Virgin. At their local church they 
parade down the aisle from the flower-hung 
entrance to the altar for the “Offering of the 
Flowers”, laying their tiny flowering branches 
and petals at the Virgin's feet. 












































Mexican soil. But the French commander, the 
Comte de Laurencez, was ordered to march 
inland. At Orizaba, 50 miles from Veracruz, 
he set up a puppet regime under the self-seek- 
ing Conservative general, Juan Almonte, who 
at once proclaimed himself “Chief of the Na- 
tion.” Their intention was to rally the Con- 
servatives to them, but they only succeeded 
in arousing patriotic resentment against the 
foreign invaders and many Conservative of. 
ficers joined Juarez. 

The Mexicans were dismayed at the shame- 
less actions of the French, a people whom 


they had always admired, and were caught off 


balance by the capture of Orizaba. Their only 
hope of stopping De Laurencez from march- 
ing straight to the capital, at Mexico City, 
was to resist him at Puebla, about half-way. 


T ne Liberal armies which had fought in the 
Three Years War had been dispersed, and in 
any case had never constituted a professional 
fighting force. But Juarez somehow managed 
to muster an army consisting mainly of auxil- 
iaries from his native Oaxaca —a stronghold 
of Liberalism— and the States of Mexico and 


Puebla. They were led by a brave but not 
very professional general, Ignacio Zaragoza, 
and armed with obsolete weapons, some of 
which had seen duty at Waterloo nearly 50 
years before. Facing them were some of Eu- 
rope’s best troops carrying the latest arma- 
ment, 


Zaracoza fortified the heights overlooking 
the plaza of the city of Puebla. De Laurencez, 
ignoring the advice of his artillery command- 
ers and engineers to maintain a constant 
bombardment of the Mexican position, decided 
instead to scale those heights. 

On the morning of May 5, 1862, De Lau- 
rencez ordered his men to advance upon Za- 
ragoza’s two best-fortified positions, Guadalu- 
pe and Loreto. The French did not anticipate 
the determined resistance of the Mexicans and 
were soon forced down the steep slopes with 
a loss of about a quarter of their troops. 
Zaragoza then flung them all the way back to 
Orizaba. 

Justo Sierra, Juarez’s authoritative biograph- 
er, has classified the Battle of Puebla as a 
secondary one militarily but equal to Marathon 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Here are photographic glimpses of various 
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““corners"’ 


in the Nat- 


ional Auditorium exhibit of heirlooms brought to Mexico centuries 
ago by the country's oldest families. 
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FINE CHINA AND ANTIQUES, rare paintings, blown glas:. 
ware and ivory inlaid teakwood —the leisurely life of our great- 
grandparents was the theme of an unusual show at the Nationd 
Auditorium in Mexico City. 

Romantically titled “A Corner of My House”, it consisted of 
fine furniture and bric-a-brac lent by prominent families who then- 
selves put together their exhibits. Most of the furniture and objet 
d'art —desks and silver services, bedsteads and mirrors, great chairs 
and tables and delicate vases— found their way to Mexico in the 
galleons of the 16th and 17th centuries, from Spain, Italy, France, 
and the Orient. 
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Next month the final link 
in Mexico's ‘‘unbuild- 
able” highway to Yucatan 
will openin the Republic's 
southenmost jungles, in- 
augurating a new era for 
travel-hungry motorists 
and ending the three-dec- 
ade goal toconnect alli 29 
states with ribons of 
smooth, new asphalt. 
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Hacking their way through jungles and mountains, Mexican road- 
builders have made enormous strides in 30 years. The maps at 
the left tell the story. 














Road south opens into other-world towns, land- 
scapes and people. 


Proud of their heritage, small villages in soutnern Mexico often exhibit big artifacts in the town plaza. The nine-foot head above 
of the extremely ancient Olmec culture is at Santiago Tuxtla. Below is Chiapa de Corzo’s public well, shaped like the Spanish crown. 











Nexto 
on Wheels 


the 


SOUTHERN CIRCUIT 


THE FINAL VITAL ROAD LINKS from 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez to Mérida are now being 
completed and by June you will be able 
to take the family car on a circular tour of 
southern Mexico and even make it to Yu- 
catan—a jaunt that formerly could be 
made only by jeep or machete. 

By cutting roads through from the Pacific 
to the Gulf, Mexican roadbuilders have 
linked the Pan American Highway with the 
coastal route, which means motorists can 
for the first time see two of the most 
exotic parts of Mexico in one trip. And 
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While nearby dynamos get power from the falls above lake Catemaco, these modern Olmec 
ladies utilize the placid waters much as did their pre-Maygn ancestors. 


with new causeways and jungle roads in 
the states of a Tabasco and Campeche the 
tourist can pursue his discovery of southern 
Mexico right on up to Merida and the 
country that is so rich in Mayan ruins. 

For the thousands of motorists who this 
year will be pointing their radiator caps 
south of Mexico City, here is a rundown 
on what they can expect to see: 

The road to Puebla takes you through 
fertile farm country where once-great ha- 
ciendas can still be seen from the road- 
way. Almost immediately you begin to 


climb, up throug! the piney mountains to 
some 10,000 feet and a good stop here 
is San Martin Texmelucan or, a bit farther 
on, Santa Ana Chiauhtempan, both weav- 
ing centers where you can buy excellent 
handwoven tweeds by the yard, as well 
as colorful sorapes and rebozos. 

You begin dropping down now, reach- 
ing Cholula, the domed city, with a church 
for every day of the year, and then on to 
Puebla, the beautiful colonial capital of the 
State of Puebla. This is a good overnight 
stop, and if you have browsing time, Pue- 

(Continued on page 16) 


The Pan American Highway slashes through the rolling sierras of Chiapas,and now links to tha Gulf Coast, making the Southern Circuit possible. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

bla is an excellent sightseeing city where 
some great chapters of Mexican history 
(see page 9) have been written. Also, Pue- 
bla artisans turn out brilliantly colored 
tiles and pottery. 

The road south to Oaxaca takes you 
quickly into the semi-tropics, though such 
towns as Atlixco with its magnificent view 
of Popocatepetl from the other side; Mata- 
moros Izicar where such splendid painted 
clay candlesticks are made; Tehuitzingo, 
Acatlan, Petlalzingo, and Huajyvapan de 
Leon. Now you're in the rich valley. The 
road takes you through Tamazulapa, No- 
chistlan, Nuxifio, Huitzo, Etla... and Oa- 
xaca. 

This beautiful city with its green stone 
buildings clustered around a shady plaza 
is a restful, not to say languid, stopping 
place. Also a fine headquarters for ex- 
ploring two of Mexico's most interesting 
archeological sites, Monte Alban and Mi- 
tla, not to mention the innumerable small 
villages within easy driving distance. 

Moving on southward on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway you quickly reach the bot- 
tom of Mexico — Tehuantepec, where the 
women are beautiful, erect, and proud 
—and where they rule. Just a few miles 
south is the port of Salina Cruz, ana 
about the same distance along the road 
is Juchitan, very much like Tehuantepec, 
and the first thing you know you are in the 
State of Chiapas. . 

Stops here are fewer and farther be- 
tween. If you want to continue on to Gua- 
temala keep in mind that there are only 
three towns along the highway in Chio- 
pas where you can find accommodations: 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, the capital, San Cristé- 
bal, and Comitan. 

But to complete the Southern Circuit you 
can cut northward over a new road from 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez through the jungle to Vi- 
lla Hermosa. Here again, if you want to 
leave the Circuit for a few days (and as- 
suming the new stretch of road is com- 
pleted) you can drive up to Yucatan. 


You're on the Gulf coast now, and 
moving north again, once more over 
ao new highway link to -Coatzacoalcos 
or, if you prefer, to Puerto México. The 
road takes you on through Minatitlan, a 
singularly ugly little oil town, and still 
northward to Jaltipan, the center of Mex- 
ico's sulphur industry. But—bear with it. 
You soon reach Lake Catemaco, with its 
famous shrine richly endowed by the thous- 
ands of pilgrims who journey there each 
year. And not far is San Andrés Tuxtla, 
a town of hills and cobblestones and floral 
back-drops wherever you look. 

Moving on to Veracruz, you pass 
through the region of orchids and delicious 


Mexico South: We ate 6 ee Se ee 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec i travel 

sub-tropical Santiago Tuxtla (top pot famed lor 
its Spanish aqueduct, and Tuxtla Gutierrez, capi- 
tal of Chiapas. This cabafia near Coatzacoalcos is 
not for tourists; the giant hut is near San Andres. 

















SOUTHERN CIRCUIT: It takes you straight into other times. 
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sea foods, which merely become cosmo- 
politanized further on in Veracruz. 

Returning to Pueba and Mexico City, 
you have a choice of two famous roads. 
One takes you up to Jalapa, a city of gar- 
dens and the capital of the state of Vera- 
cruz, while the other swings through the 
town of Cordoba, the flower-laden Fortin 
de las Flores, and the beer-making city of 
Orizaba. You might even stop at Tehua- 
can, where most of the bottled mineral 
water comes from in Mexico. 

North again you go —and if the country 
now looks a bit familiar, the reason is 
right before you. You're approaching 
Puebla, which you left before on your tour 
through Mexico's Southern Circuit. 


$pirits seem more carefree in the tropical south 


. of Mexico. Huge jugs of mezcal, good food, bright 


costumes, and lots of music... fiestas ore indis- 
P ble in thern life. 
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Roadside glimpses from the Southern Circuit literally cut through time itself: an ancient chapel; an ox cart 
meandering through traffic; a woman waiting at a rustic corner for a modern bus; another using the time- 
honored method of shelling corn by hand in a Tehuantepec field. 











DONA AMALIA CASTILLO LEDON, THE FIRST WOMAN 
IN MEXICO TO HAVE ACHIEVED top rank in the diplomatic 
service and now, a post high (second only from the top) in the 
Cabinet, is a lady remarkable for qualities that add up neatly 
into both “leading” and “lady.” 

Living the hard-working, responsible life of leadership in 


(Continued on page 23) 


Leading Lady: Dofic Amalia, as diplomatic envoy of Mexico in Finland, 
reviews the military guard. Below: in uniform. Above, right: in mufti. 


Non-objectivist artist and designer Carlos | 
most recently noted for his great contributic 
gaity of nations in modern architecture's 


mural" techniques and styles, creatively reloxing \" 


his Mexico City backyard. 





My Fair Sady 


PROBABLY THE MOST POINTED COM- 
MENT from one of the throng captivated 
these past weeks by the Spanish version 
of “My Fair Lady” was that of a lad whose 
mother had also taken him along to see 
the New York production. Being a thought- 
ful sort, at first the boy broached no re- 
mark at all. But when his mother finally 
asked whether he had enjoyed the show 
the young cr'tic deliberated and replied, 
“Sure, mother. But gee, they only trans- 
lated the words.” 

That, it is now agreed with some quali- 
fication, summed it up. For the gifted folks 
responsible fer this production, now sched- 
uled for a tour of Latin America, have 
translated not only the words but the tone, 
spirit and feel of the Lerner-Lowe miracle, 
to the first snort of Higgins and the most 
wigorly winning “Coo!” of the fetching 
young Eliza. ‘And the music, as universal 
as charm itself, remains —bless them all!— 
wnchanged to the note and to the bounce. 

Those lucky enough to have watched 
while Gertrude Lawrence wrapped up and 
walked away with Kurt Weill's “Lady in the 
Dark” at Bellas Artes back in the ‘forties 
were struck by that same light, touching 
and far-away quality of Christine Rojas’ 
interpretation of Eliza Doolittle. Miss Rojas 





Carlos Merida 


As the huge mosaic mural on the wall 
of the new Social Security Building in Gua- 
temala City was finished last month, the 
artist, Carlos Mérida turned up—oa dis- 
tinguished graying man with a glint of 
mischief in the eye. 

Mérida, long known as México’s Number 
One “non objective” artist and designer, 
and more recently as the father cf the 
fabulously colorful mosaic mural technique 
that is now almost always used in every 
important building here, is actually a Gua- 
temalan. 

How he got to be a Mexican Modern is 
the story of a man with humor and great 
courage. As a young man, Mérida had 
been engrossed in becoming a_ pianist 
when a common cold affected his hearing 
so much that he had to give up all dreams 
_ fa musical career. After the first heart- 
break and shock had passed, he turned his 


was trained for opera, not the stage. Her 
supremacy is not that of stage presence 
and she does lack that smooth mastery of 
mannerism with which the immortal Gertie 
stole the heart of Broadway right up to 
her tragic death in the midst of “The King 
and |." Miss Rojas’s accomplishment is 
simply that she is ‘Liza. Plucked from ob- 
scurity in the chorus for the starring role, 
she labored weeks just so she could com- 
municate this actuality to a Mexican av- 
dience. 

“My Fair Lady” is a phenomenon as 
evasive as it is delightful. It is hard to 
view it as a milestone comparable to 
“Oklahoma!” or Weill's “The Threepenny 
Opera” for it adds nothing to the young 
tradition that is American musical comedy 
(or “musical play,” if one prefers that 
Rogers and Hammerstein semi-euphemism) 
it is, rather, the perfection of that tradi- 
tion's urge to grow which began with 
“Showboat” and which “Oklahoma!” es- 
tablished as the musical theater for good. 
With “My Fair Lady” the gangling adoles- 
cent becomes a suave, yet still youthful 
adult. Manolo Fabregas, with a similar 
success behind him in his production of 
“The Tea House of the August Moon” is to 
be congratulated, not only for his splen- 
did job as Higgins but for his triumph in 
retaining the elegance and charm which 
are this work's special triumph —in short, 
its perfection. 


artistic gifts to other directions, and depart- 
ed to Paris to study. He returned to Gua- 
temala, where he married in 1920. News 
of the stir and excitement of Mexico's 
young radicals in art and politics reached 
him and he moved his easel to the north. 
He was part of the ‘Mexican Renaissance” 
from then on, turning first to his great love, 
Indian themes. The forms he uses are 
strongly influenced by an absorbing in- 
terest especially in the ancient Mayan cul- 
ture, and his watercolors, oils and ink 
drawings are the best examples’ of his 
ability. 

During the past three or four years he 
has completed a number of murals in Mex- 
ico City, several of which have been done 
in Italian mosaics. This complicated pro- 
cess employs the techniques perfected by 
the individual mosaic companies. Mérida, 
who has familiarized himself with the mat- 


the arts 


Norman Wright 


Authored by the English scholar Norman 
Pelham Wright, the first authoritative book 
on Mexican orchids was published here 
(Editoria! Fournier) a few weeks ago. 

Although the many 
color reproductions leave 
/ something to be desired, 
the book is an indispens- 
able must to anyone inter- 
ested in orchids, for what- 
ever reason; as it carefully 
lists all known varieties and 
does as good a job as can 
be of reproducing several 
of the loveliest. 

The author, who has been 
living many years in Mex- 
ico, is an indefatigable ex- 
plorer and knows a lot of 
these plants—so to speak 
— first hand, having himself 
found and brought home 
not a few as yet unclassified 
blooms. The immense wealth 

of Mexico's tropical and subtropical for- 
ests, in such fabled plants as these, no 
doubt can supply many scholars for many 
lifetimes. But this in any case is an excel- 
lent beginning (40 color plates) bookwise, 
too. 


erial, first makes a model, and then super- 
vises the project constantly until it is com- 
pleted. 

Despite his profound disappointment in 
not being able to fulfill himself as a musi- 
cian, Mérida’s interest in all forms of 
music has never waned. In 1936 he found- 
ed the first National School of Dance in 
Mexico, and still surrounds himself with 
young musical hopefuls. 

This year his book of illustrations por- 
traying the native costumes of Guatemala 
will join its sister publication, long off the 
press, of Mexican native custumes. He is 
also busy preparing a show of his draw- 
ings, watercolors, and paintings at the Ga- 
leria de Arte Mexicano. 
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second class is for us! 


by ALICE HERING 


WE'RE VIBRATING with discovery. The 
way to see Mexico, we’ve found, is by second- 
class bus. If you have eyed with misgivings the 
vintage of these buses from the security of 
your own car, a tour limousine, or a U.S.-style 
Greyhound, let me assure you that discomfort 


is not an unavoidable condition of this form 
of travel, whereas the fascination of life aboard 
is guaranteed to furnish exhilaration out- 
weighing any mere physical inconvenience. If 
you want to know the country, here’s how. 

Few foreign residents know this, and hotel 
clerks may gasp when you inquire, but they 
have in the bottom drawer a directory of sec- 
ond-class lines to all the interesting places, so 
persist. Be sure to write down the address of 
the metropolitan terminal, too. 

Rural folks of Mexico, the country’s majori- 
ty after all, seem to have adopted this modern 
mode of transportation as completely as they 
took in the burro when Bishop Zumérraga 
introduced it for their relief in the 1530’s. To- 
day the burro is ridden to the highway and 
tied to a cactus, while the owner transfers self 
and burdens to a passing bus for the re 
mainder of the journey to market. If you're 
already aboard, you face the successive diver- 
sions of new passengers and cargo being add- 
ed every few kilometers as a town is ap- 
proached, and inversely, discharged to waiting 
houses and burros as a town is left behind. 
Te capacity of these buses is perhaps their 
most astonishing characteristic. The crowding 
of an urban second-classer is a pale affair com- 
pared to an inter-city bus with the handcraft 
of the region to be stowed as well —racks of 
clay pots, or tiers of chairs, grain bags, cane 
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stalks, milk cans and small livestock. We 
have sat on sacks of grain in the aisle, held 
babies, pots and pigeons, in a contagiously 
gay and helpful atmosphere. Tension is the 
ingredient that never enters in, we noticed 
very quickly. What might be regarded as hard- 
ships are ignored as cheerfully as the signs 
above the windshield: “Capacity so many per- 
sons” and “Do Not Distract the Driver.” We 
always arrived, and on time. 

If the second-class buses are full, they are 
also frequently maintained on a much more 
intense schedule than the buses de primera. 
We go to a terminal on impulse and rarely 
have to wait, though that would be no punish. 
ment, considering the liveliness of the waiting 
room. Departures are actually punctual! The 
time required for a run is comparably longer 
than that for a first-class bus, naturally, for 
there’s that cargo to be handled along the way. 

Crying babies are at a minimum for they 


ride under their mothers’ rebozos and rarely 
present a problem. Their small, bright-eyed 
faces, when emergent, are irresistible, and to 
merit one’s attention is to forge the first link 
of a friendly circle. 

Our children delighted in the animal life 
aboard. Where else, indeed, could they lose 
shirt buttons to an untethered parrot sit- 
ting in their laps, or be lent a paper bag of 
ducklings with a watermelon rind to feed 
them, or see a sack, when lowered from the 
bus roof, suddenly sprout hams and run 
squealing off among the crowd with the owner 
in noisy chase? 

We've all dug alerting elbows in each 

other’s ribs at the entrance of an especially 
regal Tehuana or bespangled mariachi, en- 
chanted by earrings or fringes, far surpassing 
the glamour of the travel folders. The first 
Indians of central Chiapas we encountered 
left me utterly limp from thrill, for they wear 
scout shorts and kerchiefs, with magenta rib- 
bons on the hat, tooled shoulder bags, and 
sandals that come straight from Old Empire 
Mayan murals, say 1400 years old. In ten 
months of mutual staring, Mérida to Gua- 
dalajara, we've never met unfriendliness or 
discourtesy. 
Our earnest Spanish has acquired an out- 
right fluency within certain unliterary, per- 
haps, but serviceable limits. We haven’t gotten 
very far with Maya, Zapotec, Nahuxtl or Ta- 
rascan, but the language of gestures, in its 
learnable rudiments anyway, serves coast to 
coast, and expressive smiles need no transla- 
tion. Except for very short stretches to tourist 
sites near the capital, I can’t recall any com- 
patriots traveling with us. This comes as 4 
shock as I write it, although there were abso- 
lutely no stabs of loneliness as we lived it. 

Not all the Mexicaus were business-fond, 
of course, and while the small city excursion- 
ists, in large beladen family parties, were less 
regionally interesting, their holiday good hu- 
mor made them wonderful company. 

Bus drivers are careerists to muse about in 
any land. In Mexico, their equipment is sel- 
dom the latest, but they handle it with « 





mechanical intuition and imperturbable tem- 
per. Although the highways are fine, the 
mountains twist them into marvelous, tortuous 
curves and climbs. One has the sensation of 
flying at times, when the view out the abyss 
side included no foreground of tree tops but 
only the distant peaks across the valley. It is 
thrilling, and second-class passengers, unlike 
other travelers who read or sleep the journey 
away, sit up and take notice. 


Once the rhythm of the roaring motor was 
heightened by the rattling of a floor covered 
with dry seed peas that had escaped from 
somebody’s torn bag and rolled from side to 
side as the highway banked. Our confidence 
that the tail end of the bus would follow 
through, wavered at times, but it always did. 
After all, there were not one but two little 
altars to the Virgin above the driver’s head. 

Despite, or perhaps because of this one wild 
ride, we have unlimited confidence in our 
chosen mode of travel. A banana tree fell on 
a bus once, but whose fault was that? For 
long rides, we seek out windows that function 
and seats that recline; still, compared to mood, 
these are small matters. 

If I itemized the astute perceptions possible 
from this vantage point on the inside, I would 
be drawing your conclusions for you like a 
tour guide, which is, at its best, impermanent 
education, says the Professor. Suffice it to 
say that I reached the point of feeling pleased 
to be acknowledged and included when a 
beaded, barefoot matriarch across the aisle 
abruptly gave me her hen to hold while she 
got her other belongings to the door. 





leading lady 


(Continued from page 20) 


public posts, she remains quintessentially fem- 
inine to the tips of her frequently frivolous 
shoes, and womanly in the truest sense. Her 
lifelong interest in child welfare and in the 
improvement of women’s legal and economic 
problems began as a graduate of law school 
and teacher, in her home territory in northern 
Mexico. She moved to the capital as the wife 
of the scholar Don Luis Castillo Ledon, who 
was head of the National Museum until his 
death in 1929, 

At that time, the combination of having to 
support her child and herself, and the restless, 
generous, imaginative stamp of her spirit, 
sent her into various fields: journalism, the 
theatre, and politics via social-welfare interests 
and groups, chiefly the first active women’s 
organizations in this area. These subjects be- 
came her chosen field of activity, to which 
she brought a mind trained in legal techniques, 
as well as the gift of expression, and a pro- 
foundly human grasp of social realities. 


A: the delegate, first of women’s organiza- 
tions, and later of her government, Dofa 
Amalia attended many conferences and con- 
gresses throughout the world, in these fields, 
making frequent contributions. Recognition of 
her quality internationally, along with her 
penetrating reporting, and the exercise —at a 
notable level—of the diplomatic gifts of 
charm, tact, and quickness of perception, won 
her a place as the first woman in the history 
of her country to be appointed to Ministerial 
rank. This post she occupied first in the 
United Nations and then as Mexico’s repre- 
sentative in Sweden and Finland, from whence 
she moved into Ambassadorial status as Mexi- 
co’s envoy to Switzerland. 

One of young President Lopez Mateos’ first 
Cabinet appointments was that of Jaime To- 
rres Bodet, poet and apostle of education, to 
the head of that Ministry, endowing it with 


increased personnel and powers and in other 
ways giving it key importance. As part of 
this move new posts were created, and it is 
one of these, Subsecretary in charge of Cul- 
tural Affairs, that Dofia Amalia occupies. 

Though from her career and her lifelong 
preoccupation with social welfare it might 
seem as if her training and talents belong more 
valuably in agencies of the type in which she 
has had such vast experience, what has hap- 
pened here is that the needs of the country 
have been most carefully considered. The aim 
of preserving and developing Mexico’s inherent 
genius in the arts requires a first-rate honest 
mind at the administrative helm; hence Dofia 
Amalia. What is less publicized than her pub- 
lic services is the fact that Dofa Amalia is, 
essentially, perhaps, a writer and a working 
playwright besides. 


Tue principal equipment she brings to this 
new job consists, however, of just sheer energy, 
an immense capacity for work and great hu- 
man warmth and gaiety in her approach to 
human beings and their problems. And this, 
in what is perhaps the most difficult job of 
any: harnessing government to art or vice- 
versa, without sacrificing the child to the per- 
nicious anemia of bureaucratic control, is much 
more valuable surely than any amount of 


training” or “experience in the field”. 


— 


It is an odd question when one comes right 
to it: what sort of “training” or “experience” 
would be right for running a public program 
to give health and vitality to the arts...? 

Dofia Amalia’s next few years will give a 


very interesting answer. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
in “its immense moral and political results.” 

What were those results? 

“On the Fifth of May,” writes Sierra, “Za- 
ragoza defended at Puebla the integrity of the 
Mexican fatherland and of the North American 
federation. An involuntary but invaluable ser- 
vice, which no service rendered by the United 
States... could have equalled, much less sur- 
passed.” 

The Battle of Puebla compelled Napoleon 
III to withdraw from Mexico and to take one 
whole year to prepare a second invasion. Had 
he not been defeated at Puebla, he would soon 
have overrun all of Mexico and joined forces 
with the Confederates just across the border 
in a smashing attack upon the Unionists —a 
central aim of his invasion. Quite likely, a 
victory at Puebla would also have been fol- 
lowed by an alliance with England against the 
North, for the English still coveted their lost 
American colonies. The Union, in short, would 
undoubtedly have been destroyed by a French- 
English-Confederate alliance and the European 
powers re-established in the Americas, over its 
dead body. 

But the remarkable Mexican victory at Pue- 
bla thwarted these evil designs and in delay- 
ing Napoleon’s plans one year, gave the Union 
forces a year in which to turn back the Con- 
federates. It was, in fact, exactly a year after 
Puebla, in May, 1863, that Lee invaded south- 
ern Pennsylvania and challenged the Unionists 
at Gettysburg. And it was at that historic 
spot, in July, that the North won the most 
decisive battle of the Civil War. But what 
would have happened if Puebla had not taken 
place the year before and Napoleon had not 
been prevented from joining the Confederates? 


Tue saving of the United States was not 
purely a historical accident. True enough, 
the Mexicans were defending their own na- 
tional sovereignty first and foremost. But from 
the very outset of the Civil War Juarez had 
deliberately pursued a pro-North policy, and 
had entered into an entente cordiale with the 
Union under which he had granted it such as- 
sistance as the right, for example, to send its 
troops across Sonora into Arizona. This policy 
would have invited Southern reprisals had the 
Confederates won the war. But it was also to 
prevent that victory which helped Juarez de- 
cide to resist Napoleén at Puebla. 

The Civil War dragged on long after Gettys- 
burg, and so did the second invasion of Mexi- 
co by Napoleon. Juarez prevented the French 
from pacifying the country until 1865. By 
then, Lee was ready to surrender at Appomat- 
tox, and Lincoln, to give the story the happiest 
of endings, could now reciprocate Mexico's ser- 
vice to the United States and help her regain 
her national sovereignty as she had helped the 
United States maintain its own. 
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Mexico m Wheels 
ADVICE TO DRIVERS 


MOTORING IN MEXICO, once you know 
the basic ground rules, is no different from 
motoring anywhere else. What you should 
know is what the road signs mean (the map 
on the back cover should help), the basic legal 
requirements of bringing a car into Mexico, 
and how to keep it serviced while you are 
here. 

A temporary tourist auto permit may be 
obtained at your border port of entry at no 
cost. To get this you need the title to your 
car. The permit is good for three months, re- 
newable for another three. Most insurance 


are available in Mexico, but if you have a 
favorite brand you would be wise to bring 
along a supply. 

While gasoline and oil are measured out in 
the metric system, service stations in Mexico 
use “pounds” (libras) on their air gauges. 
Therefore, you are on home ground when you 
want your tires checked. 

Mexican service stations do not as a rule 
clean your windshield or check your tires or 
battery unless you specifically request it. A 
small tip, say a peso or even less, is in order 
for this service. 





only a few basic phrases: 


Fill it up. 

Check the oil. 

Add a quart of 30 weight. 

Clean the windshield. 

Check the tires. I want 28 pounds. 


Battery needs water. 

Give the car a grease job. 

Be sure to check the transmission and dif- 
ferential. 

How much is it? 

How far is it to 

Can you fix a flat? 

Where is an overnight garage? 





For run-of-the-mill maintenance on your car during your stay in Mexico, you will need 


Liénelo, por favor. 

Cheque el aceite. 

Péngale un litro de treinta grados. 

Limpie el parabrisa. 

Cheque las Ilantas, presién a veintiocho 
libras. 

La bateria necesita agua. 

Engrase el coche. 

No olvide revisar las velocidades y el! di- 
ferencial. 

~Cuanto vale? 

zCuantos kilémetros a 

Puede arreglar una Ilanta baja? 

~zDénde esta una pensién de coches? 








policies are not good beyond the frontier zone 
in Mexico but you can either have your local 
agent fix up a special policy or get it at an 
agency on the border. AAA will handle it, 
whether or not you are a member. 

Service station in Mexico —gasolineras— 
carry the government-owned Pemex product 
only. Gasoline comes in two grades, as in the 
U. S., regular being called Supermex, and 
ethyl known as Gasolmex. A lesser grade, 
Mexolina, is still available. Octane ratings are 
roughly the same as stateside and prices are 
less, about 25 cents a gallon for regular and 
32 cents for ethyl. 

These stations are authorized to sell only 
Pemex-Sol and Mexolub, which are good, 
usable lubricants. But if you want to stick to 
a brand you know, watch for the little oil 
dispensaries where you can get Mobiloil, RPM, 
Texaco, Shell, and most other U. S. brands. 
Oil comes in liters instead of quarts, so you 
get slightly more for your money. Oil additives 


If you should have mechanical trouble while 
in Mexico, don’t be worried about repairs. 
Practically every filling station has a mechan- 
ic or if not, they will be happy to direct you 
to one usually nearby. These mecanicos are 
fast, usually very good, and always modest in 
their fees. Spare parts are more expensive 
because they usually have to be imported, but 
the low labor cost more than makes up for the 
difference. Body work in Mexico is superb. 
And cheap. 

If you come from a low altitude, you may 
notice your car is acting up in Mexico City’s 
high (7,400 feet) altitude. This is because 
your carburetor setting is admitting too much 
gasoline in relation to the thinner air. If your 
stay is short it is probably best to bear with 
the occasionally stalled motor, but if you are 
planning much driving it would be worth your 
while to have the carburetor adjusted. If you 
really plan to be around for a while, best bet 
is to have high-altitude jets installed. 
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WHERES AND HOWS 
OF GOING BY BUS 


THE PRICE OF TRAVELING by bus 
throughout Mexico is astonishingly low. The 
trips are planned in such a way that there are 
always halts along the road, especially on the 
long hauls to the border, and as a rule food 
stops are planned in places where the food is 
good. I won’t say that you'll get a tournedos 
with sauce Bearnaise, but the chances are 
you'll always get an eatable meal, and further- 
more Mexico is one country where you don’t 
have to carry your jar of instant coffee around 
with you. There probably isn’t one restaurant 
from the American border to Guatemala that 
won’t offer you a choice between coffee and 
Nescafé, 

Especially on long hauls, I would suggest 
stopping off whenever you find a likely look- 
ing town with a clean hotel (in most towns 
you will find an unpretentious but comfortable 
little hotel or pensién) and just wander 


§ around and take a look at things and really see 


Mexico, instead of whizzing through to your 
destination. Most buses run every hour or 
two so you can always have a leisurely meal 
and a walk around and catch a later bus. The 
only drawback to this is that if it is a much 
traveled line, you may have difficulty in 
getting a reservation on the spur of the 
moment, but if you more or less decide when 
you hit a town how long you want to stay in 
it, you can maké a reservation as soon as you 
get off the first bus, and then go happily about 
your business. 

Buses to resort towns such as Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, and Acapulco; or to Mazatlan or Man- 
zanillo; or to Veracruz; or to the border by 
either of the highways, are extremely com- 
fortable air-conditioned, gadget-equipped and, 
in some cases more comfortable than many a 
bus you might find in the United States. 

As to where to catch a bus: in Mexico 
City the buses start from various terminals, 
depending on your destination. 


Pesos In any town, practically, you will find that 
Oouble: $125.00 |] buses start from the central Plaza; if they 


don’t you'll know it because you will be let 
off at the terminal. The chances are ninety 
nine out of a hundred that the bus will stop 
in front of the best restaurant in town; if it 
actually is a big enough town to have a real 
drive-in terminal, there is always somebody 
around to show you where to go to eat, rest, 


J and amuse yourself, 
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Not too far from Mexico City is the Silver 
City of Pachuca where the famous mines of 
“Real del Monte” are situated. Apart from 
the fact that the mines are interesting, Pa- 
chuca is a charming colonial small city, and 
well worth a visit. Beyond Pachuca is the 
capital of the State (Hidalgo), Tulancingo, 
also a charming town. Here you may buy 
sarapes (blankets) and other woollen doodads. 
In both these cities you will find clean, com- 
fortable but not elegant accommodation. You 
may go on a bus directly starting from Calle 
Heroe de Nacozari 11 in Mexico City, and 
ending in Tampico, 13 hours later. The trip 
will cost you 40 pesos. After you leave Tu- 
lancingo the next town of any size will be 
Tuxpan, a very interesting oil center, also 
famous for its sea food and sea-bathing. If 


you like sand, sun, palm trees and the Blue 
Gulf, this is your place. When you get tired 
of being away, get back on your bus and go to 
Tampico, the cradle of the Mexican oil indus- 
try and also a pretty good place to eat and 
play. To make a reservation call 22-45-06. 

To get to Acapulco you take “Estrella de 
Oro”, first class, pullman, luxury service. 
These buses start from Fray Servando de Te- 
resa de Mier 74, and you can make a reserva- 
tion by telephone 12-72-68. This same bus 
goes through Cuernavaca and Taxco, both of 
which are well worth a stop of two or three 
days each. If you happen to feel like spend- 
ing a few days in a really old fashioned cob. 
blestone Mexican town and at the same time 
doing yourself some good, why not take a 
bus to Ixtapan de la Sal, where you can im- 
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merse yourself in therapeutic hot baths, and 
live on any scale you care to, from pension 
to luxury in any one of several hotels. Tram 
portes Corona Roja leave from Plaza Vizcainas 
17 A, cost 18 pesos round trip, and take three 
and a half hours with stops in Toluca, Tenan. 
go and Tenancingo. Tenancingo, incidentally 
is where those beautiful striped rebozos come 
from, as well as the very fine cotton ones with 
the bird-track patterns. Reservations: 18-26-75. 
If you fly down and want to ride back, 
you can go to the border via Queretaro, Sa 
Luis Potosi, Monclova and Piedras Negra, 
crossing at Eagle Pass. Cost is 92.25 peso, 
buses leave at 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. from Call 
de Caruso 2-A, and the run takes 21 hous 
Monclova is the center of the iron industry of 
Mexico. Reservations at 26-90-63. Auto Trans 
portes “Tres Estrellas de Oro” would take you 
to the border via Mexicali and Calexico. This 
bus goes to Guaymas, Hermosillo, Nogales, 
Tijuana and Ensenada. The same line goe 
to Manzanillo with stops in Colima, Irapuat 
Leon, San Juan de los Lagos. A third rm 
will take you to Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Moreli 
Jiquilpan, Guadalajara, Tepic, Culiacan a 
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jand you in Mazatlan. These people are agents 
for Greyhound Bus Lines and can make re- 
servations for you in the USA. Local offices at 
Nino Perdido 19, telephones 12-84-88 and 
10-20-09. 

At Paseo de la Reforma 34, you can make 
reservations and buy your tickets for practical- 
ly any place, including: Aguascalientes, Du- 
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Distinguished Service for a limited 
number of discriminating guests. 


rango, Ciudad Juarez; or San Luis Potosi, Sal- 
tillo, Torreon, El Paso, Texas; or Valles, El 
Mante, Tampico; or Guanajuato, Guadalajara; 
or Guadalajara, Tepic. You can also go to 
Laredo, Texas, via Valles, Cd. Victoria and 
Monterrey; you can go to Reynosa, to Mata- 
moros and to Tampico. Or perhaps you want 
to go to Oaxaca, Coatzacoalcos, Salina Cruz, 
Tuxtla Gutierrez and Ciudad Cuauhtemoc. 
The telephone is 46-67-99. 

Transportes del Norte at Insurgentes Sur 137 

telephones 16-03-29 and 46-00-32) have first 
class service to the border on a couple of 
highways. 
To Veracruz, and then to Coatzacoalcos and 
Minatitlan, via Texcoco, Puebla, Misantla, Api- 
zaco, Perote, Jalapa, Veracruz, Alvarado, San 
Andrés Tuxtla, Catemaco, Acayucan and Jal- 
tipan, take the “A.D.O.” First Class Service 
which starts from Buenavista 9 every two 
hours, costs 33.75 pesos and makes the trip 
in eight hours. Reservations: 35-16-00. 

Transportes de Oriente at Buenavista 7 (tele- 
phone 47-42-61) offers service to Queretaro, 
Celaya, Salamanca, Pénjamo, Atotonilco and 
Guadalajara. 

If you want to see some pretty country go to 
Netzahualcoyot! 184(C, telephone 22-76-06, 
where you can buy tickets to Zacatepec, Joju- 
tla, Tequesquitengo, Tehuixtla and Las Esta- 
cas. Buses leave every hour from 5:20 a.m. 
till 8:30 p.m. Alternatively, you can go to 
Palo Bolero, San Jose Vista Hermosa, Puente 
de Ixtla and Amacuzac, leaving every two 
hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. This line also 
has direct buses to Cuernavaca. 

Speaking of pretty country, don’t miss the 
trip to Valle de Bravo: water-falls, artificial 
lakes, and a fantastic combination of tropical 
vegetation and northern scenery make it ideal. 
The bus goes through Pachuca, Tulancingo, 
Huauchinango (the true center of the flower 
industry of Mexico). You can catch a bus 
here at Calle Roldan 106, telephone 22-62-35, 
which will go through Toluca, Valle de Bravo, 
Colorines and Santo Tomas de los Platanos 
(St. Thomas of the Bananas). 





Galeana No. 6, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos. 
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For correct 
lubrication 


look for the friendly 
Flying Red Horse 


You can buy Mobiloil all 

over Mexico and be sure 

that your car will be 

protected with the finest 
motor oil. 


Mobiloil 
The World’s -Largest 
Selling Motor Oil 


In México Mobil Products 
are not available at Gaso- 
line Stations. 
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EATING ON THE SOUTHERN CIRCUIT 
is a very special treat indeed, because the 
cooking is unusual and good. Of course, you 
can always get a plain broiled chicken or fillet 
of beef, but it’s to be hoped that the spirit of 
adventure will seize you and you will have the 
fun of tasting some of the delicious seafood 
offered ‘n the States of Veracruz and Cam- 
peche, and some of the delights of the States 
of Oaxaca and Chiapas. There is an exotic 
touch, somehow, to all the food served down 
in the hot country... it always looks prettier 
than in other places, because they use a lot 
of garnishes. 

In Veracruz itself, you'll get a wonderful red 
snapper a la Veracrezana, deviled crab, pom- 
pano, and a wonderful fish soup reminiscent 
of the Marseilles bouillabaisse. Farther down 
the coast, at Alvarado, they specialize in oys- 
ters on the half shell, crab soup with chile, 
and cold fried mojarra with lime. 

Inland, and all the way down to the end of 
the highway, you'll find lots of wonderful rice 
dishes; you'll also find that the beans get 
blacker the farther you go. There is a fa- 
mous dish in San Andrés Tuxtla (Ver.) called 
enfrijoladas, which you can make quite well 
with canned black bean soup and canned tor- 
tillas. You simply heat the black bean purée, 
coat the tortillas thoroughly with it, then 
quickly fry them in very hot oil so that the 
stuff forms a crust. Then they are sprinkled 
with chopped onion and green chile, and eaten 
as hot as possible. Sometimes they are folded 
over a good spoonful of un-puréed beans, 
which is good if you like beans all that much. 


S ourHexn Mexice is the home of the small 
filled tortillas and gorditas (little fat ones); 
garnachas, chalupas, and such delights. It is 
also famous for a most special kind of tamal: 
Tamal de Oaxaca. This delectable dish is 
made with a much softer dough than in the 
north, and furthermore is wrapped in ba- 
nana leaves instead of corn-husks. In case you 
have your own banana tree in the front yard, 
here is the recipe, and it will make 40 ta- 
males: 

You need 120 banana leaves, 80 square and 
40 oblong. You prepare these by breaking the 
leaves apart, softening them over the fire, and 
taking out the veins. They can then be cut 
into the necessary squares and oblongs (14 
inch squares; 8 x 15-inch oblongs). While 


you are preparing these, start cooking your 
filling: Put 1 large hen, 1% pounds of lean 
pork, 4 lbs. of onions, sliced, 2 large heads 
of garlic, minced, salt and pepper, to cook 
with plenty of water. When tender, cut the 
meat into small pieces, bone the hen and cut 
the chicken meat into rather larger pieces. 
Save the stock. Now heat ¥% lb. of lard, add 
4 lbs. of tomatoes peeled, seeded, and cut in 
pieces, hen and meat, 2 or 3 cups of stock, 15 
hot peppers, minced, 4 large sweet peppers, 
chopped, %4 Ib. of capers, 2 leeks, minced, 4% 
lb. brown sugar, 2 cups strong vinegar, minced 
parsley and a little dough or bread-crumbs. 
These last are added after the mixture has 
cooked and blended for thickening. 


As for the dough, the easiest way is to buy 
it in the market. You may, however, prepare 
your own by boiling 4 lbs. of hulled corn with 
salt in about 6 quarts of water. Let it stand 
overnight, and the next day put it through the 
grinder once or twice, then knead it with 
water and salt until it is very soft. If you 


Nothing 
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use the ready-made dough, you can skip this 
step. However, you must, for either form ef 
dough, combine a pint of stock, 14% lbs. of 
lard, 1 tablespoon of paprika or cayenne (this 
depends on how hot you want it), and 3 
tablespoons of brown sugar. Now knead the 
dough very well with this mixture until it is 
all absorbed and the dough can be spread with 
a knife. Divide this into the necessary 40 balls 
of dough for the 40 tamales. 

Now you are ready to make the tamales, 
Take half of a ball of dough (these are usually 
about the size of a tennis ball) and pat it 
out in a circle on one of the square banana 
leaves. Cover it with 2 tablespoons of filling 
and garnish it with a slice of hard-boiled egg, 
an olive, 2 raisins, and 2 almonds (more may 
be used to taste). Top this with another 
square leaf covered with the remaining half 
of the dough ball, spread thin. Fold together 
both leaves, either into a square or into an 
oblong, wrap with one of the oblong leaves 
(the binder), and tie tightly with thin twine, 

When you have made your forty tamales 
put them in a big pot of boiling, salted water 
and cook them for at least an hour. Remove 
from the water and drain on a tilted board, s 
that as they cool any excess water may drain 
out. To serve, just heat them in boiling water 
or in a steamer. 








